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This picture represents a person who is faint and exhausted, and is 
hastening forward to reach the fountain of waters you see in the distance. 
If you have ever visited large gardens, you have probably seen mar- 
ble figures placed upon fountains, through which the water rises, 
and presents a very beautiful appearance. In the winter, when they are 
eovered with icicles, and the sun shines brightly, ‘tis a pleasant sight. 
This seems to be the figure of a little child. Does it not look pretty, 
underneath the shade of those trees? See, with what eagerness they are 
approaching its refreshing waters. The Bible likens this thirst for earth- 
ly waters, to a desire and wish for the living waters of mercy, flowing 
from the fountain of love and everlasting bliss, whose source is Christ, in 
whom alone is the spring of life eternal. He says, ‘ whosoever shall 
drink of the waters that I shall give him, shall never thirst.” And all 
such have the promise given them, of a home in “ His Father’s king- 
dom,” when their earthly life shall have passed away. Saran. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE COUNTRY COUSIN. 


In a richly furnished parlor of one of the costly mansions in Broadway, 
were seated two young girls. The eldest, a dark-eyed brunette of eigh- 
teen, was reading a letter, and her upper lip curled scornfully as she read. 
Her sister, for such was the maiden seated on the sofa beside her, formed 
a striking contrast to the haughty Juliet. Fair as the lily that adorned 
the vase in the table near her, with light blue eyes, and flaxen curls, 
Grace Noble seemed the personification of gentleness, while her sister 
might well have represented some haughty Eastern queen of olden times. 

Throwing aside the letter which she had been perusing, Juliet sud- 
denly broke the silence, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Was there ever any thing so 
provoking !” 

Grace raised her eyes from the purse she was knitting, at this exclama- 
tion, and said, ‘‘ Pray tell me, Juliet, what that letter contains to trouble 
you?’ 

“ Enough to trouble any one. What do think uncle James proposes?” 

“* Something pleasant, | hope. I cannot imagine how he can propose 
any thing disagreeable, good man that he is,’”’ Grace replied. 

‘* Very pleasant, truly !” Juliet indignantly exclaimed. ‘I tell you it 
is the most provoking thing that ever two girls, who have the misfortune 
to have country cousins, were subjected to. It seems our dear cousin 
Betsey has just reached the age of sixteen, and, having run through all 
the education and accomplishments they can teach her at Greenbrook, 
uncle James is very anxious that she should have the advantage of a 
year’s education in New York, at Mr. Allen’s school ; and, as you were 
so unfortunate as to spend a year with them to recover your health, he 
thinks that we shall be perfectly delighted to have Betsey come, and stay 
with us.” 

“Qh, is that all?” said Grace, greatly relieved. ‘Tam sure there is 
mothing so very dreadful in that. Betsey was so kind to me, when I was 
at Greenbrook, that I shall be very glad to have her here.” 

“* But, Grace, just consider a moment; you know I am coming out this 
winter, and, of course, mama will make some parties for me. ‘Then the 
idea of introducing our diffident, awkward cousin, ‘ Miss Betsy Blake,’ 
to all my city acquaintances!” and, as she thought of it, Juliet burst i- 
to a hearty laugh. , 

Grace joined in the laugh at the ridiculous picture her sister had 
drawn, but said, quite seriously, a moment after, “It seems to me, Juli- 
et, that you make it out a great deal worse than it really is. I think 




















that, if either of us has reason to feel 
badly at Betsy’s coming, | am the one; 
for I shall have to introduce her to all the 
girls at school, and, if she is the awkward 
country girl you represent, she will be the 
laughing-stock of them all. Now I have 
made up my mind to love Betsy, and make 
her as happy as possible; for indeed, Juli- 
et, I cannot forget her kindness when 1 
was so sick.” 

“Tt is certainly very commendable in 


you ;” Juliet replied to this, “‘.but you 


must remember that there is some differ- 
ence hetween walking in the woods of 
Greenbrook, with no one but the birds 
and squirrels to criticise you, aud prom- 
enading Broadway. I fancy I see you 
and Betsy, walking to school together, 
She, of course, will have an immense 
hood, and old fashioned cloak to match, 
which will be thought.the one Noah’s 
wife wore in the ark. A pair of mittens, 
knit for the occasion, and immense calf 
skin shoes, will complete her suit; and 
then if you should happen to meet Harry 
Percival, how he would stare !” 

The heightened color in Grace’s face 
told that she felt this last remark of her 
sisters, for Harry Percival was the favorite 
with them both, and acknowledged to be 
the most agreeabie, and the most refined 
of their gentleman acquaintances. Even 
Grace could not bear the idea of be- 
ing considered ridiculous in his eyes, and 
she did not attempt to answer; but she 
thought to herself that perhaps Betsy 
might prove less countryfied. than her sis- 
ter imagined. 

It was towards evening, about a week 
after this conversation took place, that a 
coach drove up to the door of Mr. No- 
ble’s. Juliet and Grace were in the par- 
lor, awaiting their cousin. Grace stepped 
to the door to receive her, and gave a 
warm kiss to welcome her, which Betsy 
returned most enthusiastically. When 
she laid aside her cloak and hat, and en- 
tered the parlor, her cousins were surpris- 
ed to see, instead 6f an awkward, strap- 
ping country girl, a pretty maiden, of 
rather a slight figure, whose face at once 
won the heart of even the haughty Juliet ; 
and, when she appeared at the tea table, 
each glanced at the other with a look 
which said, ‘‘Is’nt she lovely?” Betsy 
had laid aside her travelling habit, and 
appeared in a simple dress, very becoming 
to her. The rich glow on her cheek alone 
told that she had all her life been breath- 
ing country air. | 

Grace, delighted to find her sister’s fore- 
bodings ill-founded, seemed to delight in 
looking at her cousin. After she had an- 
swered all the necessary questions about 
her friends at home, Grace said to her, 

‘‘Now, Betsy, dear, I am going to ask 
a favor of you. Will you grant it?” ‘The 
sweet smile that accompanied this question 
was quite irresistable; at least Betsy 
thought so, for she answered, 
_ “it would be hard to refuse you any’ 
thing, Grace.” 

‘“« Well, my request is not a very diffi- 
cult one for you to grant. I only want 
you to let me call you Bessie, instead of 
Betsy, it is so much prettier.” 

“Oh yes! let it be Bessie.” 

Juliet exclaimed, ‘‘ Bessie Blake is re- 
ally a beautiful name !” 

And, as no objection was made to the 
change, from this time the dreaded name 
of their country cousin was changed to 
a much more musical one, and Juliet was 
saved all trouble on that account. 

One thing, however, ‘‘ Bessie” would 
persist in, in spite of Juliet’s remonstrance. 
She would wear a pair of warm, comforta- 
ble mittens, in the place of gloves; nor 
could her cousins induce her to accept 
the best New York gloves in their stead. 
This was not the only subject on which 





Bessie differed from them, and she was soon to be sub- 
jected to a much severer trial of her principles, as we 
shall presently see. 

It was about a month after Bessie’s arrival at her un- 
cle’s. She had become the general favorite at school, 
for while her powers of mind had gained her a high place 
as a scholar, her winning manners had gained the hearts 
of both teachers and pupils. Uncle and aunt Noble were 
continually wishing that ‘ their girls had half their cou- 
sin’s common sense, Juliet had long ago repented of her 
harsh speeches, and, as for Grace, she perfectly doated 
upon her ‘‘ darling Bessie.” 

Things were going on thus smoothly and pleasantly, 
when Mr, Noble returned home one evening in unusual 
spirits, as he always did, when he had a great pleasure 
in store for his daughter, or niece. When they were all 
seated around the tea table, he said, 

“T have a rich treat to offer you, to-night, girls. I 
have procured tickets for the Opera, and you will have 
the opportunity, you have so long wished for, of hearing 
the new Prima Donna.” 

“How delightful! exclaimed Juliet. ‘ Bessie has 
never been to the Opera in all her life, and she will be 
enchanted. She is so fond of music!” 

But Bessie did not look at all ‘ enchanted’ with the 
prospect ; on the contrary, she looked very serious, and 
said nothing. 

‘* What say you, Bessie,” asked her uncle. ‘“ You do 
not seem as much pleased as I expected. It was chiefly 
on your account that I procured the tickets.” 

Poor Bessie colored, hesitated, and said with some dif 
ficulty, “‘ I am very sorry, uncle, but I believe you must 
excuse me from going with you.” 

** Not go with us to the Opera!” exclaimed Juliet and 
Grace, in ulter astonishment. Juliet continued, ‘‘ Why, 
Bessie, you never will have such an opportunity again. 
What can you be thinking of?” 

Uncle, aunt, Juliet and Grace, all fixed their eyes up- 
on poor Bessie, to await her explanation of this unlooked 
for opposition to their plans. Ter uncle’s disappoint- 
ment, her aunt’s displeasure, and her cousins ridicule, all 
seemed to await her, and, for a moment, she felt tempted 
to yield the point; but, suddenly, as if some unseen 
spirit came to her aid, she said, with a firm voice, 

‘I cannot go to the Opera, uncle, because I am quite 
sure my Mother would not approve of it, if she were here.” 

“What nonsense!” exclaimed Juliet, indignantly. 
“* Are you really so weak-mgnded as to suppose there is 
any sin in listening to exquisite music. Surely, Bessie, 
your mother is too sensible to think any such thing.” 

Ifthere was any thing for which Bessie was remarka- 
ble, it was for her devotion to her mother, and for the 
reverence with which she regarded her opinions. Was 
it strange that a tear filled her eye, and a deeper blush. 
spread over her cheek, as she replied, 

“Indeed! Juliet, it is not the music of which mother 
disapproves, it is the acting, which accompanies it in the 
Opera. The theatre and the opera are both unsuitable, 
mother thinks, for young girls to attend.” She could say 
no more; her tears fell rapidly, and she turned away to 
hide them. 

Mr. Noble was the first to speak; “You are quite 
right, Bessie, to do as you think your mother would ap- 
prove. You are a good girl, and I respect you for it. So 
cheer up, for I cannot bear those tears to be the result of 
my plan for your pleasure.” 

Bessie wiped her eyes at €hese kind words, and tried to 
feel as if nothing had happened; but she saw that her 
aunt and cousins could not so easily excuse what they 
considered her stiff, Puritan notions, 

That evening Grace and Juliet went with their father 
to the Opera, and Bessie remained at home alone. A 
short time after her cousins had left, while she sat in the 
parlor reading, aring at the door announced a caller, and 
Mr. Harry Percival was ushered into the room. Bessie 
had heard her cousins speak so enthusiastically about this 
gentleman, that she was quite glad to have an opportunity 
of judging for herself, whether he was as ‘‘ agreeable,” 
“sensible,” ‘elegant and refined” as they, in their girl- 
ish admiration, had represented. They had met once be- 
fore, and Mr. Percival found Bessie so very charming in 
her simplicity, her freedom from city airs and city no- 
tions, that he seemed quite unwilling to leave her; and it 
was late (‘ very unfashionable for a first call!’ some city 
girl will say) before he bade her good evening. 

. That eventful night was the first of Bessie’s trials; but 
she had conquered. Principle had prevailed over inclina- 
tion ; she had done as her mother would approve, and she 
was happy. 

* 


* * * * & 
“ How little we thought, Grace, that ‘ cousin Betsy's’ 
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visit would have resulted in such a way!’’ said Juliet to 
her sister the morning after Bessie had left them to return 
home. 

‘Or who would have believed that ‘ the awkward coun- 
try cousin’ you ridiculed a year ago, would prove so very 
lovely, and carry away all our hearts with her!” rejoined 
Grace, whose face showed traces of the tears caused by 
parting with Bessie. 

“Juliet must certainly acknowledge herself a false 
prophetess,” said Mr. Noble, looking ap from his paper. 
** She predicted that Harry Percival would laugh at her 
country cousin ; but instead of that, he preferred the sim- 
ple Bessie to all the New York belles and beauties, and 
she has returned to Greenbrook his affianced bride! 
That is what I call the triumph of simple loveliness 
and good principles, over beauty, wealth, and fashion.” 

M. W. D. 
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A TRAGIC INCIDENT 
OF THE BOMBARDMENT OF VERA CRUZ. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. 8. N. 


Just as I was sighting one of the guns of my battery on 
the first day of the attack, I heard my name called by one 
at my side, and, looking up, | saw G., a young midship- 
man, whose activity and officer-like conduct I had noticed 
at the time of our landing, when he had charge of a cutter 
which aided in putting us ashore. He seemed very much 
excited; his dark eyes were flashing with emotion ; his 
face was deadly pale, and yet there was something in his 
look as he stood out boldly upon the parapet of my batte- 
ry, that told me it was not fear that paled his cheek. 
Though shot and shell came bursting through the dark- 
ened air, he stood unmoved, like a sea-girt tower, amid 

. the storm, gazing city-ward. ‘‘ What do you want, G.?” 
said I, when | heard his voice, and at the same time step- 
ping clear of the recoil of my gun, while the artilleryman 
advanced with his match to fire it. ‘* Don’t fire yet!” 
shouted he, as he sprang from the parapet’s front, and 
glanced along the sight of the gun, then seized a crow- 
bar, and with the strength of a Hercules heaved the 
breach of the gun to one side, so that the shot I aimed 
with care at one of the largest and finest looking buildings 
in the city, over which waved the national flag of Mexico, 
would fly wide of its mark. ‘* What mean you by this 
strange conduct, sir?” said I, sternly, not liking this in- 
terferenbe with my orders. 

** Wait one instant, till I have fired, and I will explain !” 
said he, meanwhile sighting the gun. The, next moment 
he snatched the match from the man who stood near him, 
and fired. Springing upon the parapet, to watch the ef- 
fect of his shot, I saw it dismount and render useless a 
a gun on the enemy’s wall, which had annoyed us very 
much all the morning. He smiled when he saw my look 
of gratification at this unexpectedly successful shot, and 
then- more calmly than he had spoken before, remarked, 
* Lieutenant, forgive me for interfering with your duty, 
but the gun was aimed at a spot which I had come hither 
to desire you to spare. You see that palace with the flag 

‘‘flying, at which you were aiming?” “I do,” I replied. 
“Oh, spore that house! I care not if every other in the 
town is blown to atoms, but do not destroy that one!” 
“ What is your reason, sir?” ‘* That is the palace of Don 
Ignato do Corrulla, a noble Castilian, not a Mexican—” 
“There are Mexican colors flying on the house-top.” 
“Oh, it is only because he is brave, and he sides with the 
Mexicans because he resides among them now—but you 
asked my reason for wishing you to spare that house. 
Hear it. My betrothed, Anita do Corrulla, is there—to 
what danger is she exposed! Lieutenant, donot deny my 
request; spare that house; think of the agony I must 
feel in knowing that she, my love, my very life, is there, 
protected only by walls which crumble at every shot.” 
**T will, and aim elsewhere,” I exclaimed, for indeed I 
felt for the poor fellow. ‘ Thank you, dear friend,” said 
he, adding, ‘*I have been to all the batteries but the mor- 
tar on the extreme left, and at the risk of being laughed 
at, I have begged all to spare that house; all have prom- 
ised me to do so, and if, when we storm that place, [ can 
be first over the walls, and reach the doors before the oth- 
ers, | may yet save her from the fearful perils which now 
environ her !” . 

*] hope you may,” said I, shuddering as I thought of 
the fearful excesses which must inevitably occur if we 
stormed the town; the excesses which the madness of vic- 
tory, and the desire to revenge fallen comrades, ever leads 
even well disciplined soldiers to commit. 

Again he warmly thanked me, and turned to go to the 
battery he had not yet visited. I passed along the line of 
guns, and directéd my men only to aim at the enemy’s 
guns, and especially to spare the house which G. had 
pointed out; but what were my feeliygs, when, in the act 
of pointing it out to one of my gunners, I saw in its place 
nothing but a cloud of smoke and dust. IT knew at once 
that a bomb had struck it, and, from the looks of things, 
feared the worse for my young naval friend, especially 
when, as the dust and smoke settled, I saw the flag gone, 
a large part of the wall fallen, and the palace a perfect 
wreck. ‘The bomb had been fired by the mortar battery, 
which he had failed to reach in time to prevent it. 

1 continued on in my duty, and a hot time, indeed, we 
had of it. It was almost painful to see the smoked and 
‘sweaty faces of our worn out men, asthey toiled on in the 
wark of destruction; it was sickening to see here and 
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} Corrulla. 


there a ghastly mass of flsh and crushed bones, which, by 
some huge shot, had been thus transformed from life and 
beauty ; but soldiers must sicken at nothing in times like 
these. 

I sawno more of my young friend G.; yet during this 
time I had thought of him and his deep anxiety, and in- 
wardly prayed that for his sake as well as for the cause of 
humanity, she was spared. Oh! it was a harrowing 
thought, as we fired those showers of shell and shot 
amongst them, that the innocent, feeble and helpless were 
even in more danger than the garrison soldiers who stood 
behind their embrasures; and often I fancied my very 
heart's blood curdled with the fancy, that I could hear the 
shrieks of wounded and dying woman—that the pitiful 
cries of poor children were borne down upon the breeze. 
1 could almost see them crushed, mangled, dying, dead ! 
Oh! save me from ever witnessing the bombardment of 
any inhabited place; at least, if so let there be none but 
men within its walls. 

When the city had been captured, I entered with the 
rest who were sent to take formal possession, and found 
the street which led towards thé quay facing the castle, 
where we were directed to march, led directly past the 
palace which G. had pointed out as that of Don Ignato 

As I looked upon the blackened wails, I telt a 
strong anxiety to enter it, and try and find out the fate of 
G.’s betrothed, and obtained Jeave for a few minutes from 
my Captain. I hastily entered through the ruined arch- 
way, which opened into the court-yard, which always cen- 
tres a Spanish built palace, and saw at a glance that G. 
had been before we in his visit. ‘The basin of a large 
fountain was in the midst, but Gen. Scott had cut off the 
aqueducts which had supplied the city fountain, and this 
was dry. By its verge, however, on a broad slab of mar- 
ble, sat G., and she in his arms. 1 pansed for an instant, 
as | saw him and the beautiful form which he held, for I 
thought it indelicateto advance at that moment; but I 
could not retreat, and there seemed something so strange 
in his actions, that I could not well tare myself away. He 
held her still and motionless in his arms, her long black 
hair fell in dishevelled masses down upon the cold marble, 
and over a partly bare and Jovely shoulder; and though it 
seemed she was looking, for 1 could see her large black 
eyes were open; still she spoke not, but with a fixed and 
strong gaze he looked down upon her. 

I slowly advanced; he could have heard my footsteps, 
but he raised not his head, he did not seem to care wheth- 
er friend or foe approached. I bent over him and her. L 
looked down upon her beautiful face,—it was as pale as 
the marble on which it rested; I gazed in those black 
eyes; they were lakes of beauty frozen over with the ice 
of death, open but not lustrous, I looked down upon her 
swelling bosom, uncovered by the disarrangement of her 
dress, and a ghastly wound of black and horrible rough- 
ness showed how she had died. A piece of iron shell had 
cloven a rent in her bosom through which her soul had 
sped to a kinder world than this. In one hand she clinch- 
ed a locket. 1 looked upon it, and recognized the minia- 
ture of G.; what a sight was this! so young, so beautiful, 
and beloved—yet gone, gone forever, and in such a way ! 

I laid my hand upon G.’s shoulder, and spake to him ; 
then for the first time he looked up, and I saw that in him 
there was a change almost as great as in her. Pule as 
death, his eyes fixed and strong in their almost maniac 
glare, his lips bloodless—cold, big drops of sweat on his 
pallid brow, oh ! who can describe his look! He spoke 
not—his eye again fell upon her form, than which a love- 
lier never was pressed to the bosom of man. 1 could 
stand the scene no longer. I rushed forth and joined my 
company, instantly sending word to two of G.’s messmates 
where they might find him,—and begged them to go to 
his assistance. 

The next day I sent aboard of his ship to inquire after 
his health, and heard to my sorrow that he was confined 
to his bed, delirious from a fever, and that feeble hopes 
were entertained of his recovery. 

I learned from one of his shipmates that G. had become 
acquainted with Donna Anita on a former cruise, that a 
mutual love had arisen, been confessed by both parties, 
and they were to be united at the close of the war. 

And this! this is war! These are the scenes which 


nineteenth century of the existence of that religion which 
has peace, love and charity for its mottoes and emblems. 
I know, reader, that this is a poor train of thought, and 
an inconsistent one for a soldier, but were you to see such 
scenes as these, you would not wonder that I should al- 
most be willing to exchange the sword and uniform for 
the gown and prayer book. [Star Spangled Banner. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE PILGRIM FATHBRS.—NO. VIII. 


DISCOVERIES ON LAND. 


Henry. You were next to tell me what Captain Stand- 
ish and his men found near the Indian cornfield. 

Mr. 1. Asthey were going along, they came to a little 
path which they followed until they came to tome heaps 
of sand. Que of them was covered with old mats, and a 
kind of wooden bowl turned upside down on the top of it. 

Henry. What was there then under the heap? 

Mr. I. They dug into the heap just mentioned, and 
found a bow and something which they took to be ar- 





rows, which were rotten. ‘They concluded that the heap 


the pen of history must record of men who live, in the. 





was an Indian grave; so they put every thing in its place 
just as they found it, because, said they, ‘‘ we thought 
it. would be odious unte them to rausack their sepub 
chres.”” 

Henry. What else did they find? 

Mr. I. They went on, and came to a cornfield which 
had borne corn that year. A little further on, they 
found the remains of a house. 

Hinry. A wigwam? 

Mr. I. No, it was probably the remains of a hut 
which had been built by shipwrecked sailors. There 
were four or five old planks laid together, also a great 
kettle which had probably belonged to some ship. Here 
also they found a heap of sand which had been newly 
made, the hand-prints of the Indians being still fresh in 
the sand. They dug into this heap, and found a small 
basket full of corn, They dug alittle further and found 
another large basket full of “ very fair corn,” some yel- 
low, and some red, and some .mixed with blue. 

Henry. Were the baskets like those which we have? 

Mr. I. They were round and narrow at the top— 
something like a jug. The larger one which they found 
here held three or four bushels, and was “ very hand- 
somely and cunningly made.” 

Henry. What did they do with the corn? 

Mr. I. They were at a loss what to do with the corn 
and the kettle. ‘They finally concluded to take the ket 
tle, and as much corn as they could carry. 

Henry. What right had they to take it? Did it not 
belong to the Indians? 

Mr. 1. Yes, but they were in great want of the corn, 
but wished to pay for it. They concluded that, in the 
circumstances in which they were placed, it would be 
right for them to take it, fully parposing, if they could 
find the owners, to satisfy them to their ‘ full content.” 

Henry. Did they ever do so? 

Mr. I. Yes, within eight months, they gave the Indi- 
ans, who claimed to be the owners, full satisfaction for 
all they had taken. They could not take all the corn; 
so they buried again what they could not carry. 

Henry. 1 should think that sixteen men could have 
carried a great deal! 

Mr. 1. They had nothing but the kettle and their 
pockets to carry it in, and then they inform us, that 
they were “so laden with armour,” that they could not 
carry much. 

Near this place they also found the remains of a kind 
of fort, which may have been built by the same persons 
who built the hut. ‘They went south as far as Pamet riv- 
er, as itis now called, where they found two canoes. 
They then turned back, for they were ordered to be ab- 
sent from the ship only twodays. ‘They passed the night 
at the fresh water pond which they. had passed in the - 
morning, making a great fire, and keeping a strict watch 
all night. In the morning, they set out for their return, 
and got lost in the woods, In the course of their wan- 
derings, they found a young sapling bent down ¢o the 
ground, with a noose atthe end of the rope attached to 
it. Some acorns were spread on the ground under it. 
While those who first discovered it, were standing around 
it and considering what it was for, Mr. Bradford came up 
to look at it, and getting his foot in the rope “it gave a 
sudden jerk up, and he was immediately caught by the 
leg.” 

“Henry. What was it? 

Mr. 1. It was a trap to catch deer or foxes, or some 
other animals. 

Henry. 1 should not think it would be strong enough 
to swing up a deer, 

Mr. I. \vis related that a horse who once broke away from 
her owners and ran wild, was at length found hanging in 
one of these traps. It must have been a pretty large 
tree that was bent down in that case, if the story be true. 

Henry. And a pretty strong rope too. 

Mr. I. Yes. Our explorers at length got out of the 
woods. ‘They then saw three deer, but did not succeed in 
gelting anv of them. They also saw a few partridges, 
and large flocks of wild geese, but they were very shy, so 
that they could not get shot at them. At last they 
came near the ship. They fired some guns as a sig- 
nal, and the long boat was sent to take them on board, 

Henry. Wow long had they been gone? 

Mr. I. They had been out two nights. They were 
very weary, and were glad to get back to the ship. 

Henry. What did they do with their corn? 

Mr. 1. They laid it aside for seed; ‘‘ for,” said they, 
“we knew not how to come by any, and therefore were 
very glad, purposely, so soon as we could meet with any 
of the inhabitants of that place, to make them large satis- 
faction.” Which thing, as I have said before, they after- 
wards did. 

Henry. What was the next thing they did? 

Mr. I. They had to wait a week or more, after the re- 
turn of this expedition, before the shallop was ready for 
use. In the mean time, they staid on board at night, and 
some of them went on shore during the day, though this 
last was very inconvenient. They could yo on shore only 
at high water, between the shore and where the ship lay, 
This was the occasion of coughs and colds to many, which 
in many instances proved fatal. We will uext consider 
the exploring expedition made in the shallop. J. A. 





Home.— How sweet a thing is love of home. It is not 
acquired—it is a feeling that has its origin elsewhere. Is 
is born with us, brought from another world to carry us 


on with joy in this, It attaches to the humblest heart 
that ever throbbed, 
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ORIGINAL. 


HISTORY OF A FAMILY OF CATS. 
A Fable for the amusement of little folks. 


Mrs. Tabby Grimalkin, a highly respectable grey cat, 
had lived for several years with a maiden lady by the name 
of Stevens, in whose house she had lately reared five in- 
teresting young Grimalkins, of variohs sorts and sizes. 

She was a most watebful and affectionate mother, and 
had endeavored, to the best of her ability, to bring up her 
kittens in the manner best approved by all sensible and 
well bred cats. 

They were allowed to remain with their mother, until 
the critical period of weaning was past, when Miss Ste- 
vens declared one day, in Mrs. Grimalkin’s hearing, that 
such a scampering round her kitchen was not to be en- 
dured, and that she intended the next day to distribute 
them round the neighborhood among her friends. 

This was sad news for their mother, as you may sup- 
pose ; but after turning it over in her mind several times, 
she concluded it was better than having them strangled or 
drowned, and forthwith began to give them advice as to 
their conduct when away from her. 

‘They all set up a piteous mewing at their hard fate, but 
with one shake of her paw she shut up their mouths and 
went on with her speech. She especially forbade their 
associating promiscuously with all the cats in the neigh- 
borhood, or attending any moonlight concerts, without her 
leave. She told them any time when they needed exer- 
cise, they could call for each other, and come down to the 
maternal woodshed, when she would be most happy to see 
them; and she would occasionally, when mousing was 
scarce, and there was nothing going on, return their call, 

So Muff aud Jet, and Brindle and Tabby and Spot, 
lay down by their mother’s side for the last time, and 
purred theinselves to sleep; as for their mother, she wan- 
dered up and down the yard half the night, in a very un- 
quiet frame of mind, occasionally returning, to look at her 
kittens, who lay cuddled up in a bunch in blissful uncon- 
sciousness. ; 

About a month after this, I was one day passing through 
the yard, and who should I spy but Mrs. Grimalkin, sur- 
rounded by her family, the happiest cat in all Pussdom. I 
stepped softly behind the door, determined for once to 
play eaves-dropper, and hear what was going on. 

Muff * had the floor,” and was giving her mother an 

account of the treatment she met with in the family she 
lived with. She said there were four ungovernable chil- 
dren, who amused themselves when out of school in try- 
ing to see whether her tail and ears were really fastened 
on tight or not. Then they had stroked her back the 
wrong way, till every hair stood up, as if it was frighten- 
ed; had shut her up in a shower bath, and turned water 
on her till she had firs, and never found her comfortably 
snoozing in a warm corner, that they did not rouse her up 
to make her run round after a ball, till she was as crazy 
as a fly in a drum. In short, mother, said she, I’ve 
heard people say such an one “‘ leads a dog’s life of i.” I 
say, let them try a cat’s life once. 
As soon as she had finished, up jumped her brother 
Jet. He wasas black asa little negro, with the excep- 
tion of four little milk white paws; he had little shining 
black eyes, and whiskers as trim as any modern dandy’s. 
He had no such misfortunes to relate, not he. He slept 
on # rug, in the corner of his mistress’s parlor, and had a 
nice chicken bone to pick, and a sancer of milk to drink, 
when he wanted it. His mistress was an old lady, and 
she had such nice fittle parties to tea, and they all made a 
pet of him, and it was so amusing to lie curled up on the 
rug, and hear them talk over all the gossip of the village. 
So with a very complacent look, as if he hid quite fulfilled 
kis destiny, he trimmed his whiskers, and sat down on his 
hind paws to hear what his sister Brindle had to say. 

Poor Brindle was very bashful, and it was a long time 
before she could speak at all. She looked thin and bony, 
as if the world in general, and her mistress in particular, 
had snubbed her ; indeed she acknowledged that she was 
half starved, and beaten every day beside, for stealing 
food enough to keep her bones together. Here she wa- 
seized with a horrid fit of coughing, which so distressed 
her mother, that she forbade her talking any more, and 
told her to stay and spead the night with her, and she 


would vive her some supper, and some catnip, to cure her 
cough. 


It was now Spot’s turn. She said she had her story all 


“cut and dried,” but read/y she had been so shocked at 
the idea that Brindle had been stealing, tht she though: 
it was a chance if she could recollect any of it. 
for her part, she should be ashamed to have any cat in the 


She said . 


neighborhood know that she was related to her. Ilere 
her mother sprang at her and gave her a box on the ear; 
and told her, that her Grandmother, Mrs, Mouser, who 
was as correct a cat as ever mewed, brought her, (Mrs. 
Grimalkin) up, to find her living when and where she 
could, and that every cat that had been born since Ad- 
am’s cat, (if he had any,) had done the same, and she 
never could find out that they were expected to do any 
differently. Spot looked a little ashamed, for in fact she 
had taken many a sly nibble herse/f, and her mother 
knew it. But cats know nothing of right or wrong. 

Just then she seemed to be looking at the opposite cor- 
ner of the wood-shed; her mother’s eyes following the 
direction of hers, espied a strange cat looking very in- 
tensely at Spot. Mrs. Grimalkin walked up to him, and 
with a scratch gave him to understand that his room was 
better than his company ; and though he protested he had 
only come in a quiet way, to wait upon Miss Spot home, 
another scratch from her, mother settled the matter with- 
out any useless words. 

As soon as quiet was restored, little Tabby jumped up 
in a state of great excitement, and said, she had that day 
caught her first mouse, whichshe brought forward and laid 
as atrophy at her mother’s feet. Tabby evidently had 
not recovered from the excitement of the capture, for her 
little eyes snapped, like two fire coals, and she kept mov- 
ing her tongue about her mouth, as if she just longed to 
eat him up herself. She told her mother, it made her feel 
bad when he first began to squeal, aud she was so little, 
she thought it rather doubtful, at first, whether the mouse 
would eat her, or she should eat the mouse ; and as for its 
squealing, she concluded, there must be a first time for 
every thing, and she had got to get used to that. 

It was getting late, and Mrs, Grimalkin rose, and put it 
to vote, who should have the mouse for supper, and with- 
out a dissenting voice, even from Spot, it was unanimous- 
ly awarded to poor, starved Brindle. So bidding her, 
and their mother, good night, the rest walked home by 
the light of the moon, Spot occasionally looking round, 
to see if she could see any thing of her discarded lover. 

For my own part, I came out of my hiding place deeply 
interested in the welfare of Mrs. Grimalkin’s family, and 
fully determined that I would treat my kitty kindly, and 
feed her so well that she should never complain. 

Now, children, you have kind parents, who have in- 
structed you, clothed you, and fed you; from whom you 
have not been driven away, nor they taken from you— 
have you not cause for gratitude to Gud, and should you 
not love and serve him all your days? 8. E. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE SEASONS. 


BY A LITTLE GIRL OF ELEVEN YEARS. 


November is now here, and the wind whistles through 
the trees, giving signs of the approaching winter; and 
ree, the ground is covered with leaves, which in the 
spring were green and fair. 

The birds, that a short time since cheered us with their 
merry songs, have flown to their hiding places, or migrat- 
ed to a more genial climate; the merry crickets are gone, 
and the houseless grasshopper we hear no more, and the 
spider has rolled herself up like a ball to sleep, until the 
warm breath of spring shall awaken her to life again. 

But we must not think that all pleasures are gone, for 
winter is near, from which we derive a great many. 
Thanksgiving day will soon arrive, with its feast of deli- 
cacies, when friends meet around the festive board, and 
those who, perhaps have been separated for months, at 
this period partake the bounties of Heaven, and with 
gratitude lift their hearts to the Giver. 

Christmas is also near at hand, which festival children 
hail with great delight. 

And, again, New Year's day is ushered in with its an- 
ticipated pleasures, and the merry greetings, and happy 
wishes of friends on every side, with an occasional gilt 
from some dear one, fill our hearts with delight. 

Thus pleasures are pouring in upon us—and who 
shall dare say that this is not a happy world to live in, if 


our hearts are at peace with God and man? 
Chelsea, Jan. 13, 1848, 
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_ -HOMMONY BOY. 

Mr. Eprror:—I am intimately acquainted with a 
young man, who, when a little boy, joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and was happily converted to God. It 
seemed to be the highest ambition of his soul to do all the 
duties of a Christian; and he felt that this he could not 
do unless he contributed to the support of the ministry. 
Eight of his father’s family were members of the church, 
and his father, though in pretty good circumstances, 
thought it best for his boys to use industry and economy 
to get their own quarterage. So little A. reasoned thus 
with himself, “ What shall: do? I have not one cent of 
money; my days are spent at school; my evenings, morn- 
mys, and Saturdays, are employed in cultivating the farm ; 
there appears to be no way for me to get it, but I cannot 
vear the thought of going to meeting on quarterage day, 
nd receiving my ticket, without contributing to the 
-upport of the Gospel.” 

While’ he reasoned in this way, the thought entered his 
nind, that he could pound a peck of hommony (corn) at 








it night, and get up in the morning before day-break, and 
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go to a village two and a half miles distant, and sell it for 
twenty-live cents, and return in time to go to school ; and 
by this means he could relieve his conscience, and dis- 
charge a duty which he considered was obligatory upon 
every Christian. All this was promptly attended to, and 
for oue year he paid his quarterage in this way; the sec- 
oud year he paid it more easily; he was soon enabled to 
more than double the amount, and as the Lord blessed 
him he increased in liberality. He was so zealously en- 
gaged in promoting the interests of the church, and had 
such an anxious solicitdde for the weal of sinners, that 
the church soon licensed him to preach, and he is now an 
effective laborer on a circuit, aid a member of some 
years’ standing in an annual conference. Surely, when 
the old cry of “ hard times” is reiterated in his ears, and 
that too by men of wealth, it must make him think of the 
days of his boyhood, when he stood by the hommony- 
block, and labored cheerfully to do his duty, while others 
were taking the rest which exhausted nature requires. 
Western Christian Advocate. 
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A TAME FOX. 


It has always been supposed by most moralists that a 
fox could not be tamed, but in one instance at least Rey- 
nard has been known to be as well beloved, as attached to 
his master, as any of his canine cousins. 

A farmer in Connecticut dug out of its kennel a very 
young fox, and took it home. ‘There was about the house 
a cat with a family of young kittens, and it was decided 
to destroy the objects of Pussy’s particular care, and con- 
strain her to adopt a nursling which she evidently regard- 
ed as an interloper and an enemy. It was sometime be- 
fore his relationship could be adopted, but finally it was 
done, and the cat bestowed as evident marks of maternal 
care and attachment upon her adopted child, as she had 
previously on her own offspring. 

In a few weeks the fox became sufficiently grown to 
sport with his foster mother, and really ludicrous were 
the antics he made. Sometimes he would worry the cat 
to that degree, that she had to climb the well curb to 
keep out of his way. At such times he would sit by the 
hour, watching her very intently, and when she ventured 
down, it was in evident fear. Lucky was she if she reach- 
ed an open window before he had seized her with his 
teeth. When she met with such disaster, claws were put 
in active exercise, while her cries complained of harsh 
treatment. Not content with thus worrying his feline 
nurse, Raynard tried to royster with the young poultry 
about the door, when the ganders, gobblers, and roosters, 
with their no less pugnacious mates, set upon him in ear- 
nest, feathers and fur flew about, and a battle royal ensu- 
ed, It was evident that no quarter was to be given or 
asked. Teeth, beak, spur and wing, did their effective 
work, till Raynard the fox had to make good his retreat, 
to the great exultation of his antagonists. 

From that day he concluded that he would let them alone, 
if they would him, and they on the other hand had arrived 
at a similar determination. 

He had freedom to range where he pleased. He gave 
manifestations of regard particularly for his master, whom 
he always accompanied when he went abroad, He. fol- 
lowed in the furrow when he ploughed, and amused him- 
self by catching crickets and other insects. Sometimes 
he would go down to a shallow pond and amuse himself 
by trying to catch litte fish. 

Under the house was a hole through which he used to 
creep to hide himself. He was always on the qui vive, 
and as soon as he heard the sound of approaching fvot- 
steps, he would look about him, and as soon as he saw a 
dog, he would place his body as near the ground as pos- 
sible, and with his sharp ears erect, and his cunning eye 
fixed upon the approaching enemy, watch his movements 
silently. If unobserved, he would stealthily run behind 
the dog, and griping him on the back, rush back to his 
hiding place. At times, several hounds would be bark-. 
ing about the house, but he always managed to cheat 
them. 

He remained with his master till about a year old, 
when a neighbor who had been trying for sometime to 
purchase him, moved to the West, and the fox disappear- 


ing at the same time, it was believed that he had carried 
him off. 
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THE LATIN LESSON. 


“‘ Oh dear, mother, | never shall be able to get this les- 
son,”’ said Joseph Bisson, a lad of twelve years old, to a 
lady in the prime of life, who entered the room where he 
was seated, with a Latin grammar before him. 

“Yes, you will, Joseph, if you really try,’ said Mrs. 
Bisson, meeting her son’s disheartened look with an en- 
couraging smile. 

‘‘T have been trying, mother, more than an hour, I 
believe.” 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. Bisson, looking at her watch, 
“it is not quite half an hour, since you came in from the 
garden.” 

“Is n't it,” said Joseph. 
great deal longer.” 

“The reason of that, I suspect is, that you have not 
been at work very hard. Time seems to pass much more 


**T am sure it has seemed a 
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slowly when we are idle, than when we are diligently 
emploved.” , saab 

“Why mother; I have been studying all the time. 

“ Your book has been before you, no doubt, and some- 
times I suppose that you have tried in earnest, to give 
your mind to the lesson. But a part of the time has 
doubtless been wasted in thinking of the difficulty of 
your task, and how hard you must work to accomplish it.” 

“ But it is hard, mother. I never had so hard a lesson 
to get before, and I am sure I can’t get this.” 

“ Do not say can’t, Joseph. Can't is asad sluggard. 
It is a cowardly companion, who will prove any thing but 
a friend in need. Can’t will never help you out of any of 
your difficulties. Try, is the word. If you try resolute- 
ly, and faithfully, there will be but few things which you 
¢annot accomplish. Now make up your mind to try on 
this lesson. Go to work in earnest, and I am sure you 
will succeed.” 

As Mrs. Bisson finished speaking, she left the room, 
and Joseph induced by what she had said, set himself res- 
olutely about his task. ‘The consequence of his diligent 
application was, that the lesson was well learned, half an 
hour before school time, and when the recitation was over, 
he mentally resolved that he would not soon allow anoth- 
er to overcome his resolution. [Ch. Watchman. 








Editorial. 
SOLDIERS! SOLDIERS! 


When the drum beats and the fife whistles, or especially 
when the full band roars through the air, the little boys cry 
“ Soldiers! Soldiers!” and off they run into the crowd, exposing 

. themselves to the danger of being knocked down and trodden 
under foot. But the great desire to see the splendid dresses of 
the officers, and hear the nusic, drives away all fear—and the 
wonder is that many more are not killed or lost. Next comes 
the City Crier with his great bell, singing out, “ Child Lost!” 
and perhaps after going through many streets, he finds the little 
boy, who had followed the Soldiers till he got into a strange 
place and knew not the way home, standing and crying, “I 
want my Mamma.” 

This is the beginning of the war-spirit—this is the temptation 
which leads many, many to ruin. Then comes the Recruiting 
Officer, with his delusive promises of “ good pay, fine clothes, 
plenty of food, promotion, and military glory”—and thus the 
foolish youth is caught in the snare. He soon finds that he has 
lost his liberty—he is a slave—he must obey, without murmur- 
ing or questioning, in whatever his officer commands him to do, 
by night or by day, through cold, wet or heat—must endure fa- 
tiguing marches, and be content with his coarse, scanty fare— 
if sick, he has no home or kind sympathising friends to comfort 
him—he may be left in a miserable barrack, or be laid on the 
ground under a tent, to dic, or get well ashe can. If he arrives 
in the enemy’s country, his dangers and sufferings increase— 
the diseases of a strange climate are added to all the swords 
and cannon of the enemy which are aimed at his life. If he de- 
sires to be discharged, he is laughed at, and ridiculed as a cow- 
ard—if he deserts, he may be retaken and shot as a traitor—if 
he remains, he must do his work of murdering he knows not 
who. If he lives through all this, and is one of the fortunate few 
who return home, it will be with demoralized habits, a broken 
constitution, or the loss of a Jeg, or an arm, or an eye—and this 
is the glory which the Recruiting Officer promised him. 

This is no overdrawn picture. Many facts have come to 
light during the wicked war with Mexico, which might be ad- 
ded, to prove these statements. In the last week’s Companion 
there is an article headed “The Deserter,” which may be taken 
for one—* A Tragic Incident,” in this week’s paper, is another. 
A gentleman of influence in Washington city, whose son was 
induced to enlist, and went to Mexico, made application to have 
his son discharged, because he bitterly repented of his folly, and 
longed to return home—but his request was denied, as “home 
sickness” was not a sufficient reason for giving up their soldiers, 
True enough, if they should discharge all who are “sorry they 
listed,” they would have very few left. 

The New Hampshire correspondent of the Christian Reflec- 
tor makes the following record of facts:—« Brigadier General 
Pierce returned to Concord last week, from Mexico. Of the 
948 men which composed his regiment, only 120, able for ser- 
vice, remained at the time Gen. Pierce left Mexico. In view of 
the destruction of human life in this war, a question of great 
magnitude arises, viz., who will be answerable for these lives in the 
day of judgment !” 

A case has lately occurred in Boston, which has created a 
great excitement even among the Representatives in the State 
House, T'wo boys, (as reported in the papers) under 21 years 
of age, enlisted for the Army, without the consent of their fa- 
thers, which is contrary to law. The officer wished to hurry 
them off by the Railroad, before they were stopped. But their 
fathers sent a sheriff, with a Writ of Habeas Corpus from the 
Supreme Court, to have them discharged. The sheriff was pre- 
vented by the officer from doing his duty—the cars carried off 
the soldiers—and thus Military power trampled upon the Con- 
stitution and Laws of the land. This outrage will, we hope, be 
punished, as the officer has been arrested, and bound over to 

attend the trial for his offence. 

The Law of Habeas Corpus, was first made by King John of 
England, and adopted in this country. It is intended for the se- 
curity of personal liberty. By this, any person who is unjustly 
confined, can be brought before the Court, who will inquire into 








the case, and discharge the prisoner, if he is illegally detained. 
In this case, the officer having no right to enlist the boys with- 
out their fathers’ consent, was guilty of a great crime in resist- 
ing the sheriff who came to execute the law. The boys finally 
got clear—one deserted, and the other was brought back by his 
father from New York, being released there by the Habeas 
Corpus law. 

We hope these facts and remarks will have the effect to dis- 
courage any of our readers, who may be dazzled by military pa- 
redes, from coming within that dangerous vortex which has led 
so many to ruin in this life. But one thought more should not 
be omitted—the Judgment Day is yet to come. How will the au- 
thors of all this sin and misery answer the Great Junce, 
whose law is, “Thou shalt not kill;” “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 





“LOVING KINDNESS.” 


Some years ago, while attending a Prayer-Meeting in the 
country, I became very much interested in the following Hymn. 
A gentleman, with a melodious voice, voluntarily commenced it, 
and sung it through, alone. I had never heard it before; the 
sentiments of the Hymn, the tune, and the voice, made such an 
impression on my heart, that I never see the words “ Loving 
kindness,” but it recalls to mind the scene above alluded to;— 
and I love to sing it alone, if I cannot find another to join me in 
it. The late Juoce Hussarp, (as stated in our last Compan- 
ion,) requested it to be sung at his Thanksgiving family gather- 
ing, a few days before his decease. 

In the hope that our young readers will take a similar interest 
in this Hymn, we will give them the Music and the words, and 
sincerely desire that it may warm their hearts, as it has ours. 
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1 AWAKE, my soul, to joyful lays, 
And sing the great Redeemer’s praise ; 
He justly claims a song from me, 
His loving-kindness, O, how free! 
His loving-kindness— Loving-kindness, 
. His loving-kindness, O, how free! 
2 He saw me ruin’d in the fall, 
Yet loved me notwithstanding all; 
He saved me from my lost estate, 
His loving-kindness, O, how great! 


3 Though numerous hosts of mighty foes, 
Though earth and hell my way oppose, 
He safely. leads my soul along, 

His loving-kindness, O, how strong! 


4 When trouble, like a gloomy cloud, 
Has gather’d thick, and thunder’d loud, 
He near my soul has always stood, 
His loving-kindness, O, how good! 


5 Often I feel my sinful heart, 
Prone from my Jesus to depart ; 
But though I have hii oft forgot, 
His loving-kindness changes not. 


6 Soon shall I pass the gloomy vale, 
Soon all my mortal powers must fail ; 
O! may my last expiring breath 
His loving-kindness sing in death. 


7 Then let me mount and soar away, 
To the bright world of endless day, 
And sing, with rapture and surprise, 
His loving-kindness in the skies. 
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EVERY BODY WAS LOOKING AT ME. 


Farmer M. had long been solicited to sign the pledge; but 
no, he would not do that thing. However, the influence of the 
‘cold water folks was such as led the farmer to get in all his hay 
without rum. As they drove the last load into the barn, the old 
man said to his boy,—‘“* Well, John, we have got in all our hay 
and hav’nt had any grog; now, while the men are pitching off 
this load, if you are a mind to, yeu may take the jug over to the 
store and get a couple of quarts.” John started off with a heavy 





heart, for he did not fee} just right to be carrying a. rum jug, 
and having to pass entirely through the village. At every house 
and shop the windows were open, and Julin thought he never 
saw so many people, not only at the windows, but in the streets; 
and they all seemed to be looking at his jug. When he got to 
the store it was crowded with customers, and as he entered eve- 
ry eye seemed to be directed first at him, then at his. jug, and 
then at him again. Jn this situation he remained until the peo- 
ple had all gone out, so that he could do his errand, and said,— 
* Captain F——, Mr. —— has got done haying, and he wants 
you to let him have two quarts of ruf to treat with.” The 
store-keeper replied,—* I sold the last I had the other day, and 
I think I shan’t get any more; it is rather a bad business.” 
John left his jug and took the shortest way home. After telling 
his story he said,—*I never felt so ashamed in my life, as I did 
with the jug in my hand. I thought I would not bring it home 
till dark; and I never wantto goafter any more rum, for I 
‘thought that every body was looking at me.”—Exchange Paper. 
—_~>__—_ 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


Much has been said and sung of the sagacity of the canine 
species, and of the many useful services they have been made 
to perform for man; but until lately we have never heard of any 
of them being pressed into the service of the mail, and made to 
act as a sort of a despatch post. This has been accomplished, 
however, by a very respectable gentleman and farmer living on 
one of the many rivers that empty into our noble bay. This 
gentleman resides some distance from any post town, and is 
fond of having the current news of the day, but for a long time 
found it extremely difficult to gratify his inclination in this re- 
spect. He has, however, hit upon the following expedient by 
which he obtains his desires. 

A steamboat which leaves our city several times during each 
week, passes along the river within about a mile of the shore on 
which his residence is situated. As the boat passes up the riv- 
er, he may be seen on the bank with a noble Newfoundland dog 
at his side. Ata given signal the dog plunges into the water 
and makes his way rapidly towards the boat; as he nears it a 
bladder containing the daily papers of our city are thrown out, 
which the dog immediately siezes, and with a faithfulness and 
despatch that would serve as an example to many of the gov- 
ernment mail agents, makes his way back to the shore and de- 
posits his mail bag at his master's feet. So well accustomed 
has the dog become to this service that when the mail fails, and 
no bag is thrown to him from the boat, he shows evident disap- 
pointment and unwillingness to return without it.—American, 

—o—- 


HOME. 

What a long array of pleasant reflections arise at the menticn 
of this simple word! “Home—home, sweet, sweet home, be it 
ever so humble, there’s no place like home!” Charmingly has 
the poet expressed it, and his song will be sung while there ig 
taste in the world. Home! the abiding place of our affections, 
the dear green spot of earth to which we always gladly turn, 
whether in joy or sorrow, glory or shame! Sacred to the heart 
is the mention of home! The weary traveller in a foreign land 
feels his heart beat quickly, his eye grows brighter, and his 
countenance is lit with a happy smile, at the thought of home! 
A mother, a sister, a forget-me-not, may lie cozily at the bottom 
of that good smile, which spreads its crimson light over his 
countenance. The mariner tossed on the stormy ocean, tempest 
driven and in despair, turns his Jast sad thoughts to the dear 
home of his childhood, made sweeter and purer by the hopeless 
distance that intervenes. Dear tothe heart are the scenes of 
childhood. Truly spake the poet, there is no place like home! 

Neal’s Saturday Gazette. 


a 

Dancer.—Rev. Richard Cecil said to one of his parishioners, 
who had previously asked for counsel, and whom he had not 
‘seen for some time, “I understand you are very dangerously 
situated.” “TI am not aware of it,” was the reply. “I hear you 
are getting rich,” said Mr. C ; “Take care, for it is the 
road by which the devil leads thousands to destruction.” 

a 

AnecpoTeE oF Winpsor Castir.—When the Princess 
Helena was born, it is said that the Princess Royal, on hearing 
that she was now blessed with another little sister, exclaimed 
with the most charming simplicity, “Oh, how delighted I am! 
do let me go and tell mamma!” [London paper. 


Portrp. 


ORIGINAL, 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 
Whence, little wanderer of the night, 
Whence comest thou ? like traveller lone, 
In the broad firmament of light 
Thou stealest, twinkling, and alone. 


Perchance, like me, thou wanderest forth, 
All tranquil as the summer eve, 

To prove, like me, the silent worth 
Of this sad hour, when day takes leave. 


To view what mortal’s actions are, 
To witness what the fates of men, 

Or shed thy radiant beams from far 
To animate the poet’s pen. 














What are thy musings, sparkling gem ? 
Oh! would that I could roam with thee ; 
We'd sing some holy, heavenly theme 
Of ages past, and years to be. 


Wast thou amidst the joyful choir 
That chanted at creation’s birth, 

When sons of heaven attuned the lyre 
To welcome here our “ mother Earth?” 


Say, was it thou, who sparkling, shone 
O’er ancient Bethlehem, from afar ? 

And smiled on Jesus’ humble home, 
That home the manger, little star ? 


Farewell! for night assumes his sway, 
And with his curtain veils the earth ; 

Farewell to light, and gladsome day, 
Farewell to pleasant, joyous mirth. 


Smile on my pillow while F sleep; 
Bid pleasant dreams all gently flow ; 
Sing tales that night dark hours will keep, 
Which waking visions do not know. Mary Ann. 














